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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb following Bemarks were intended as a more complete 
expression of some of the leading ideas adyanced in an address on 
the " Limits of Education/' given last year before the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. It may seem presumptuous to 
question a belief which has prevailed in the learned world for 
many centuries, and on which both labor and erudition have been 
lavishly bestowed. But the transitional state of opinion in regard 
to prominent intellectual pursuits, and especially the requirements 
of our own progressive and original people, may justify any at- 
tempt to indicate the channel m which the tide of human energy 
and progress is henoefbrth apparently destined to flow. 

Boston, Feb. 1, 1867. 



/ 



ON CLASSICAL AND UTILITARIAN 
STUDIES. 



During a few cedturies past, the opinions of those 
who seek as well as of those who distribute knowl- 
edge have been divided between the relative claims 
of ancient and modern studies ; by which are com- 
monly meant those intellectual pursuits which pre- 
ceded, and those which followed, the vacant period 
of the Middle Ages. As there is no good reason for 
believing that the bodily or mental vigor of the 
Caucasian race is different now from what it was 
two thousand years ago, our estimate of the relative 
inducements to study the productions of times so 
remote from each other must depend, not so much 
upon our deference to the especial genius that pro- 
duced them, as upon the power of these works to 
contribute to our present pleasure and advantage. 

There are two points of view, in which the learn- 
ing of past and present ages are usually con- 
trasted by those who would estimate their compara- 
tive fitness as objects and vehicles of education. 
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The first of these is the truth of the things taught 
by them, and the value of these things as means of 
human happiness and progress. The second is 
their more strictly educational bearing, or the effi- 
cacy of the things taught and of the language con- 
veying them, viewed as means of developing and 
strengthening the mind in young persons. Both 
these considerations have had their weight in form- 
ing the grounds on which preference has been 
awarded at different times by different parties. 

The privilege of acquiring education, and of con- 
trolling the literature of their day, has, in some ages 
and countries, been confined*.to a fe^y whose. charac- 
ter or position has placed exceptional advantages 
within their grasp. In other times, and among dif- 
ferent people, the opportunities of learning have 
been more general, and the acquirement and difiu- 
sion of knowledge, of consequence, more equal. In 
the former case, education has tended to centre and 
terminate in individuals ; in the latter, it has rather 
been the property of communities, and has tended 
to greater progress, extent, and stability in its re- 
sults. When printed books were unknown, learn- 
ing was necessarily controlled by the taste and fancy 
of the few ; but since the introduction of the press, 
and the multiplication of readers, it has shaped 
itself more to the requirements of the many. 

If the question between ancient and modern pre- 
cedence were to be decided by the relative amount 
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of talent, time, and labor which have been be- 
stowed on the acquirement of knowledge, or per- 
sonal accomplishment, by those individuals on whom 
the interests of science and literature have devolved, 
there might possibly be doubt in forming our deci- 
sion. But if a comparison is based upon the amount 
of their progress, and the actual worth of their 
product, it is manifest that a few of the last genera- 
tions have not only excelled, but greatly distanced, 
the collective performances of all those who have 
preceded them. 

Among the ancients, the labors of gifted and cul- 
tivated men, when not expended on subjects of 
local and temporary interest, were extensively given 
to fictions, words, and profitless abstractions, rather 
than to the augmentation of permanent knowledge. 
With brilliant and fervid imaginations, with minds 
capable of the profoxmdest studies and deepest ef- 
forts of reasoning, and with extensive acquirement 
of aU antecedent learning, Jhe writers, orators, and 
sages of those times expended their powers on 
productions which, — although often captivating by 
their eloquence, sometimes noble in their morality, 
valuable as examples, and profitable as exercises of 
the mind, — nevertheless, have hardly entailed on 
us, their remote descendants, a debt of gratitude 
for any solid and lasting good, which we do not 
now obtain as well or better from more accessible 
sources. 
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On the other hand, the general enlightenment of 
mankind which exists in the present age, and the 
advances which have been made by our cotempora- 
ries and immediate predecessors, in intellectual 
power, and its material and social results, consti- 
tute a state of civilization which lifts our own time 
and generation immeasurably above all that have 
preceded them. And the question forcibly arises, 
why this progrcBS and these advardages were not real" 
ized hy our classical predecessors more than two ihour 
sand years ago^ when circumstances seem to have 
been equally favorable for their development. The 
answer is to be found in the general and unfor- 
tunate misdirection of the public taste which pre- 
vailed in ancient times, and which led men to ignore 
the pursuits of progressive practical science, and 
thus to avoid the paths which might have led them 
to an earlier improvement of their state. There 
was no want i)f refined literature, of trained elo- 
quence, and of perceptive taste. Intellectual effort 
was prodigally lavished whenever it was neces- 
sary to persuade the judgment or to delight the 
fancy. But utilitarian science and studies con- 
nected with practical, tangible, material, and use- 
ful things, did not comport with the supposed 
dignity of the human mind. These were left to 
mechanics, artificers, and slaves, and were thought 
unworthy of cultivation by the more privileged and 
polished classes of society. The developments of 
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Pompeii show that much empirical progress had 
been made in arts which were not scientifically 
imderstood, nor carried to their just maturity. The 
machinery of luxury did not represent the machin- 
ery of use. The conquest of enemies had not been 
found to be the conquest of matter or of mind. 
Light was occasionally and fitfully kindled, but was 
as often suffered to go out. Discoveries were begun 
and abandoned in their incipient and abortive stafe. 
It is remarkable that a Roman * once got so far as 
to print his own name with a stamp, but was not 
visited with the revelation, that, by transposing his 
letters or types, he might print the name of another ; 
and thus the discovery of printing was delayed for 
more than a thousand years. 

"The admiration," says Macaulay, "which we 
feel for the eminent philosophers of antiquity forces 
us to adopt the opinion, that their powers were sys- 
tematically misdirected; for how else could it be, 
that such powers should efiect so little for mankind? 
A pedestrian may show as much muscular vigor on 
a treadmill as on a highway road. But on the road 
his vigor will assuredly carry him forward, and on 
the treadmill he will not advance an inch. The 
ancient philosophy was a treadmill, not a path. It 
was made up of revolving questions, — of controver- 
sies which were always beginning again. It was a 
contrivance for having much exertion and no prog- 

* Csecilius Hermias. 
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ress." — " We believe," says the same distinguished 
writer, " that the books which have been written in the 
languages of Western Europe^ during the last two hun- 
dred and fifty years^ are of greater value than all the 
boohs whichj at the beginning of that period^ were extant 
in the world.^^ And in another place he says, " The 
boast of the ancient philosophers was, that their 
doctrine formed the minds of men to a high degree 
of wisdom and virtue. This was indeed the only 
practical good which the most celebrated of those 
teachers even pretended to effect ; and imdoubtedly, 
if they had effected this, they would have deserved 
the greatest praise. But the truth is, that in those 
very matters in which alone they professed to do 
any good to mankind, — in those very matters for 
the sake of which they neglected all the vulgar 
interests of mankind, they did nothing, or worse 
than nothing. They promised what was impracti- 
cable; they despised what was practicable. They 
filled the world with long words and long beards, 
and they left it as wicked and as ignorant as they 
found it."* 

For more than five thousand years — from the 
beginning of history until about three centuries ago, 
— the human race had made little progress in any 
thing which we now regard as constituting mate- 
rial welfare, or growth in power, knowledge, and 
means of happiness. A persistent spell, which had 

* Review of Bacon's Works. 
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rested on society ever since its beginning, still 
clogged its advance, or diverted it into narrow and 
unprofitable paths. The classic ages which suc- 
ceeded to original barbarism had provided nothing 
to prevent the world from relapsing into barbarism 
again. And afterwards, when barbarism returned, 
the scanty practical arts and limited literature, 
which held a difficult and doubtful existence through 
the dark ages, were controlled by an exceptional 
few, who from time to time assumed the precarious 
tenure of authority or wealth, or, still more rarely, 
of cultivation. But the mass of mankind grovelled 
on, as they had been wont to do, in ignorance and 
wretchedness. Human life was hardly a boon to be 
desired. In the words of Hobbes, it was " solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish, and short." If examples of 
brilliant genius or effective study occasionally 
showed themselves at the surface of the world's 
stagnant bog long enough to exhibit or leave be- 
hind distinctive images, names, or monuments, they 
finally gravitated into the universal equilibrium of 
an unimproved and unprofited race, leaving the 
wants of that race unprovided for and its miseries 
unrelieved. 

A " new philosophy," as it was sometimes called, 
which received its first great development a few 
centuries ago from the mighty mind of Bacon, and 
which is but another name for utilitarian progress, 
at length drew the attention of inquirers from bar- 
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ren studies to those which promised substantial and 
cumulative good. Fortunately for mankind, new 
objects began to attract the regard of scientific and 
philanthropic minds. A new interest was kindled 
and directed, which went on to spread until the 
world was filled with a blaze of light, and the sphere 
of intellectual vision was more than doubled. An 
enumeration of the tangible results which have 
already been achieved by this humane and practical 
philosophy is, from the very magnitude and growth 
of the subject, impossible to be made. It has, never- 
theless, been attempted to embody in a picture the 
harvest already gathered from the beneficent and 
remunerative change which has taken place in intel- 
lectual pursuits. 

'' It has lengthened life, it has mitigated pain, it has 
extinguished diseases, it has increased the fertility of the 
soil, it has given new securities to the mariner, it has far- 
nished new arms to the warrior, it has spanned great rivers 
and estuaries with bridges of form unknown to our fathers, 
it has guided the thunderbolt innocuously from heaven to 
earth, it has lighted up the night with the splendor of the 
day, it has extended the range of human vision, it has 
multiplied the power of the human muscle, it has acceler- 
ated motion, it has annihilated distance, it has facilitated 
intercourse, correspondence, all friendly offices, all des- 
patch of business ; it has enabled man to descend into the 
depths of sea, to soar into the air, to penetrate securely 
into the noxious recesses of the earth, to traverse the land 
in cars which whirl along without horses, and the ocean in 
ships which sail against the wind. These are but a part 
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of its fruits and of its first-fruits. For it is a philosophy 
which never rests, which is never perfect. Its law is 
progress. A point which yesterday was invisible is its 
goal to-day, and will be its starting-post to-morrow." 

m 

Thus spoke the " Edinburgh Review " just thirty 
years ago ; and since that time men have learned to 
write with the electric flash, to paint with the solar 
ray, to destroy pain, to sew without fingers, to cross 
the Atlantic without sails, or, even without cross- 
ing, to hold conversation on its shores. 

The languages and literature of ancient Greece 
and Italy have for many ages engrossed the atten- 
tion of scholars and educated men. In many coun- 
tries, they have had a dominant and almost exclusive 
possession of the educational field. Libraries have 
been filled with the classics, and with the works of 
their advocates and commentators. In England, 
Germany, and in some parts of the United States, 
they now hold a controlling influence on the public 
mind ; and a knowledge of the ancient languages is 
accepted as synonymous with scholarship and learn- 
ing. The prominent writers of antiquity have by 
acclamation been received as standards of literary 
excellence. Like the canons of the Church, their 
works have been approached with traditional and 
unquestioning reverence. Metaphysical and philo- 
logical writers have asserted for them a pre-emi- 
nence belonging to no other language and no other 
study. The labor of acquisition arising from' their 
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exuberance, flexibility, and complicated structure, 
has been claimed as an advantage, both in an 
aesthetic and disciplinary point of view ; and we are 
left to wonder, that nations possessing such early 
and large accomplishments should ever have made 
a retrograde step in civilization. 

Yet classical literature, copious, majestic, expres- 
sive, and musical a» it is, has failed to perform its 
desired mission of improving or ameliorating the 
condition of the human race, from the want of any 
solid and sustaining basis of practical utility. We 
are compelled to decide the question of its relative 
importance, not*by abstract and metaphysical reason- 
ing on its intrinsic capabilities, not by the oracular 
declamation of its devotees, but by the simple expe- 
rience of the past, taken as an exponent of the 
probable future. 

The first three centuries of the Christian era Kad 
before their eyes the light of the classics and the wis- 
dom of the ancients; but they went steadily from bad 
to worse. The last three centuries have had modem 
literature and the useful sciences and arts, and have 
gone steadily from good to better. The next coming 
three centuries will witness unheard-of progress 
and revolution in many things; and this prog- 
ress and change will be greatly influenced by the 
character of prevailing intellectual pursuits. If 
the classics, which are stationary, predominate in the 
educational world, we may expect less progress to 
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be made than if later literature and sciences and 
arts, which are progressive, should hold a control- 
ling influence in the same field. 

Great stress has been laid, by the more exclusive 
advocates of classical studies, on the peculiar fitness 
and efficacy of those studies for training the minds 
of young students, and developing, enlarging, and 
strengthening their powers, irrespectively of any 
application to other use. That such an efficacy 
does exist in these studies no one will probably 
deny ; but it does not follow that such training is 
superior to all others, or that it promotes the great- 
est economy of the time of young persons destined 
to various pursuits of life. Education, in its largest 
and most liberal sense, involves two things. It 
means not only development of the mind, but also 
the acquirement of useful knowledge, " by which 
every rising generation is put in possession of the 
attainments of preceding generations, and becomes 
capable of increasing and improving this inheri- 
tance." It is not enough that the prime of youth 
should be spent in developing the mind, or in learn- 
ing how to learn. It is much better to have combined 
together the instrument and the object, the process 
and a useful result. An ignorant man or child 
might develop his mind somewhat by studying the 
Algonquin language or the science of heraldry, or 
by making himself familiar with the Talmud, the 
Koran, or the Mormon revelation ; but if, on the 
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other hand, he should have devoted the same time 
to acquiring the French language, or the science of 
chemistry, or a salutary code of ethics, he would 
have a doubly valuable result to show for his labor. 
It is the same as in physical education, where he 
might develop and increase his muscular strength 
by continually picking up stones, and laying them 
down again. But if he should lay them down in 
some mode of useful construction, — a wall for in- 
stance, — or should remove them to another place, 
where they would do more good or less harm, he 
would have not only improved his muscles, but by 
the same act would have created a valuable prop- 
erty. 

No language, probably, possesses a more copious 
and expressive vocabulary than the Greek. No 
language apparently attaches by its inflections a 
greater variety of modifications and shades of mean- 
ing to the same words. No language has afforded 
to later times such an inexhaustible mine of terms 
to express and define the conceptions and discov- 
eries made by successive generations. It has been 
called in to complete the nomenclature of ancient 
and modern sciences and arts. Its euphonious com- 
binations of mutes with liquids have fitted it alike 
for the stately sentences of the orator and the melo- 
dious measures of the poet. Its exhaustless wealth 
of words has rendered it a reservoir of expression 
for historians, philosophers, and dramatists. Yet it 
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may justly be doubted whether this very exuberance 
of means is not sometimes, when in actual use, a 
superfluity and incumbrance, rather than an advan- 
tage. It has many features which most later lan- 
guages do not possess, — such as tt dual number, a 
middle voice, a first and second aorist, and still other 
inflective forms. Yet most of these things could 
have been omitted without essential deterioration in 
the works of those who have employed them. Or, 
if they are retained, other forms and tenses might 
in that case have been omitted as superfluous. In 
proof of this, we may select innumerable passages 
and verses, in the best orators and poets, in which 
these inflections do not happen to appear, and 
which nevertheless are equally effective with the 
remauiing sentences and verses of the same authors. 
The more recent enlightened nations have not pos- 
sessed them in their languages ; and neither Cicero 
nor Chatham, Horace, Tasso, nor Milton, have suf- 
fered apparent detriment from their absence. They 
were elaborated by the old Greeks into graceful 
and pleasing results ; yet none of the current lan- 
guages of cultivated Europe have perpetuated the 
use of so cumbrous a luxury. The modem Greeks 
themselves have dropped a large part of these ances- 
tral inflections, and have replaced them, like other 
moderns, by short periphrastic expressions. 

At the present day, the study, the acquirement, 
and comparison of a variety of languages have, by 
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common consent, been made part of a liberal educa- 
tion. The speech of all nations, having been at first 
invented by rude and ignorant people, is more or 
less imperfect, redundant, or defective, as well as 
crude, harsh, and unnecessarily diflBicult to acquire. 
But, like existing standards of measure and value, 
we are obliged to accept it as we find it; and, 
if a perfect language were to be invented to-mor- 
row, the world would hardly take the trouble to 
learn and use it. Revolutions and substitutions of 
races have alone been adequate to effect a radical 
change of speech in a country. And though the 
Latin may at times have been adopted throughout 
some leading or philosophical communities, and the 
French in certain courts and cliques, and even as 
the currency of European intercourse, still the 
uneducated and practical multitude in all countries 
will persist in expressing their thoughts through 
the vehicle of the same words which their fathers 
had used before them. 

Languages differ from each other in copiousness, 
euphony, flexibility, and manner of construction. 
It is therefore a profitable exercise for young stu- 
dents to make themselves acquainted with a variety 
of the forms, meanings, and arrangements of words 
by which dissimilar people have given utterance to 
their conceptions. Our comprehension of thoughts 
and things is much assisted, when we have spread 
before us the peculiar oral signs and combinations 
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by which these different nations at different times 
have undertaken to express them. 

In comparison with the rest, the two classical 
languages have been long and abundantly com- 
mended, not only for their beauty and expressive- 
ness, but for their peculiar structure, and for the 
discipline which they impose on students of tracing 
out and combining remote words and members of a 
sentence, which, though disjoined in place, are still 
held in their true relations by inflections of mode, 
tense, degree, numl)er, case, and gender. These 
preserve the connection of the scattered parts, and 
bring these parts finally together with precision 
and harmony. But the involuted and parenthetic 
modes of expression, which follow as results of this 
flexibility, although they may often please us by 
their euphony, and surprise us by the dexterity with 
which they are managed in unfolding delayed or re- 
condite meanings, yet can hardly be welcomed when 
we wish to expedite or facilitate the comprel^ension 
of the things expressed. On the contrary, the mixing 
and deranging of clauses, epithets, and qualificar 
tioiis, and the postponing of essential verbs, often 
keep the mind of the reader in suspense, if not in 
confusion, until the denouement of a long and com- 
plicated rehearsal. To take a familiar example : in 
dicero's commencing congratulation to the Roman 
people on the overthrow of Catiline's conspiracy, 
we have, announced in one sentence, the subjects 
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and the objects, the manner and the instruments, the 
causes remote and proximate, the date, the descrip- 
tion of the city, the greatness of the peril and magni- 
tude of the deliverance, the debt of gratitude due to 
the immortal gods, and to the orator himself, — all 
to be carried along in the memory, until we at length 
arrive at the eflTective participles and the terminat- 
ing verb, when we again feel at liberty to breathe. 

Now, as far as the object of language is the ready 
communication of thought, it is at least more con- 
venient to use those recent languages, which from 
poverty of inflections require short settlements of 
meaning, and which move directly on the main 
points to be expressed. But if the object be to ob- 
struct the readiness of perception, and to strengthen 
the minds of hearers or pupils, by increasing their 
difficulties ; or to obtain ornament and euphony for 
the entertainment of cultivated classes, at the ex- 
pense of facility to them and all others, — such an 
end might doubtless be obtained in a variety of other 
ways. If the fashion of the age should happen to 
require that letters, advertisements, bills of sale, and 
deeds of conveyance, should be written out in poetry, 
the incumbrance would be a serious matter to those 
who had the writing to do, at least until by practice 
their minds should be educated up to the mark of 
enjoying the beauty and harmony of their own pro- 
ductions. The euphuists of Queen Elizabeth's time 
no doubt increased their own satisfaction, and per- 
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haps strengthened their minds somewhat, by enlarg- 
ing their vocabulary of expression. . Yet neither 
poetry nor euphuism nor classical arrangement of 
words could be any substitute in our place and day 
for direct, plain, practical English. And human 
life is not so long, nor human leisure so abundant, 
that we can aflFord to involve them deeply in any 
exercise which does not promise a seasonable and 
remunerative return. 

The question has been repeatedly introduced, how 
far the Greek and Latin languages can be satisfac- 
torily replaced in education by living languages 
of European nations. Within certain limits, and in 
many cases, there is no doubt that such a substitu- 
tion may be usefully allowed. The old languages 
are suited to «ome purposegi, the modern to others. 
In its educational bearing, every language during its 
acquirement instructs and expands the mind. And, 
if other things are equal, the living languages have 
some claims which entitle them to preference over 
those of former times. The living languages, and 
not the dead, are wanted for the daily intercourse of 
the world. The literature of every refined nation 
already famishes more desirable books than any 
living man can read ; and the number of these books 
is continually increasing, because they are the neces- 
sary vehicles of cotemporaneous knowledge. The 
living languages of cultivated nations are, for the 
"most part, reciprocally convertible into each other, 
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but the dead languages do not furnish words suffi- 
cient ,to express things and ideas which are exclu- 
sively modem. How long the friends of classical 
studies will be able to uphold them as a paramount 
object in schools and colleges, to the partial exclu- 
sion of other necessary things, during the many 
susceptible years of youth, is a question which an- 
other century may perhaps determine. It may be 
admitted, and to a certain extent justly, that the 
preference which has existed for so many ages in 
favor of Greek and Latin studies, is caused by the 
intrinsic and special aptitude of these studies for 
exercising and strengthening the mind, and by the 
superiority of the old languages over later ones, in 
their idioms, modifications, and construction. But 
in reality other causes beside those named have been 
at work in upholding this long-continued ascend- 
ancy of the classical writings. Foremost of these 
causes is the prestige, the traditional and conven- 
tional reverence, which, during many scholastic and 
ecclesiastical generatiotis, they have commanded in 
most European countries. This sentiment has cov- 
ered them, as it has the Catholic religion for ages, 
with a shield of impenetrability, and a veil of rever- 
ential awe. A second cause is the advocacy of 
their tramed votaries, the classically educated men, 
who abound in all modern communities, and who, 
like experts in other sciences, arts, and accom- 
plishments, magnify their own vocation, and dwell" 
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with satisfaction on a feast of exclusive literature, 
which is inaccessible to the unclassical world, 
and which sometimes constitutes the foundation 
on which their own distinction is supported. A 
third cause is the fact, that we get our Greek and 
Latin, as far as we get them at all, with but a part 
of the peculiar labor which it costs to acquire a 
living language. In the former case, we get only 
the meaning of words ; in the latter, we must get 
both the meaning and the pronunciation. It is true 
that we obtain from the metres of the old poets the 
quantities of their syllables. But of the sounds of 
their vowels and the power of their consonants we 
have no reliable knowledge. In modem times we 
know, that the sounds articulated by the vocal or- 
gans of different tribes are seldom reported alike by 
diflferent discoverers and interpreters who visit those 
tribes. The Owhyhee of Captain Cook is now the 
Hawaii of the subjects of Queen Emma ; and in like 
manner Otaheite has become Tahiti.* The lower 
Niger is called Quorra by the Landers, and Kowara 
and Kwara by Barth and others. To what precise 
effect the old Romans managed the position of 
their tongues and palates in the articulation of their 
words, notwithstanding the fragmentary sugges- 
tions which we get from Quintilian, and a few 
others, we shall never know. But we do know, 

* It is said that the O is a prefix used by some tribes, and not by 
others. 
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that their present descendants in France, England, 
Hungary, and Turkey speak Latin in a manner 
hardly intelligible to each other. K it were possible 
that Cicero could at this day re-appear upon the 
stage, we may safely assume, that he would be 
astonished at the spoken jargon which we now com- 
placently call Latin in our academic rehearsals. It 
is somewhat as if an ItaUan should undertake to 
declaim French or English in the manner in which 
those languages are spelt. K a knowledge of any 
ContinentarEuropean living language were required 
for admission into Harvard College, it would be diffi- 
cult, in many parts of our coimtry, to find competent 
teachers to prepare the students to enter. But in 
Latin and Greek there is no such difficulty, because 
instructors are rendered competent by our acqui- 
escence in their necessary incompetency. 

Before we can be at home in the literature of the 
ancients, it is necessary that we should be familiar 
with their history, manners, and institutions, and 
especially that we should accept and sympathize in 
the machinery of their religion. The heathen myth- 
ology is always present, and frequently overshadows 
every thing else, in the works of the great classic 
writers. Abhorrent as this mythology and its su- 
perstitions are to the enlightened views of the pres- 
ent age, we are obliged, if we would enjoy the 
classics, to surrender ourselves to the temporary 
dominion of — 
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** Gods partial, changeAil, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, and Inst." 

We must train ourselves to an acceptance of beliefs 
the most absurd, and customs the most revolting, 
before we can fairly become naturalized in a " land 
of lost gods and godlike men." And this transition 
would not be easily m^,de, if our disgust had not 
been previously educated down in youth. " Many 
things," says Lord Brougham, " with the Greeks 
and Romans most venerable, have not merely lost 
their sanctity in our eyes, but present contemptible, 
and even ludicrous ideas to us : hence any allusion 
to them, or any expression of the feelings connected 
with them, or even a reference to the habits of 
thinking which those feelings have produced, must 
have an operation most unpropitious." 

The fictions constituting the epic poetry of 
Homer, Virgil, and their imitators, so far from 
being consonant with the taste and sense of pro- 
priety of modern readers, are, on the contrary, often 
annoying, from the absence of all moral or poetical 
justice. The chivalry of the feudal ages demanded 
for its champions an equality of arms, appoint- 
ments, and advantage. But there is scarcely in the 
conflicts of the whole " Hiad " an instance of abso- 
lute fair play. Every favored and distinguished 
combatant is clad in supernatural armor, or else is 
backed up by a patron or powerful ally, commonly 
in the person of an unseen divinity, who officiously 
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interferes to spoil the pending sport, by warding off 
a weapon, or raising a fog, which renders the obnox- 
ious party invisible. Ajax rages, and prays to 
Jupiter, but cannot find his enemies ; and, when a 
recreant like Paris is about to expiate his crimes by 
a merited death, he is suddenly caught up in a 
cloud, and conveyed away to his mistress in some 
safe and comfortable quarters, leaving to his wronged 
and disappointed antagonist simply the consolation 
of the baffled sheriff, — non eat inventus. 

The mystery attending the person of Homer, and 
the obscurity which veils the Homeric age, has 
given to the " Iliad " a human if not divine inter- 
est, hardly surpassed in effect and duration by that 
of the Pentateuch itself. A work, finished in its 
character and wonderful in its poetic inspiration, 
which preceded authentic history and failed to 
record its own, may well stimulate the curiosity 
and deep interest of the world. It appeared when 
society was fresh and primitive, and struck its roots 
deep in a soil unoccupied by competing growths. 
It invented, portrayed, and exaggerated things ac- 
ceptable to the age in which it appeared. It sounded 
the depths of the human heart as it then existed, a 
compound of savage impulses, grasping credulity, 
and strong human yearnings. On this basis it con- 
structed gods and heroes, and finished them with a 
completeness and individuality of character not to 
have been expected from the existing age and the 
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limited materials which that age afforded. The 
miracle of its composition is exceeded only by that 
of its preservation. Prom obscure and shadowy 
beginnings, it has descended through nearly three 
thousand years of accumulating homage, to receive 
from loyal worshippers its apotheosis at the present 
day. It is not enough that it was applauded and 
held up as a model by the writers of antiquity. Its 
fame had not culminated till the nineteenth century ; 
and we now see it occupying a throne in the schools 
and universities, at least of England, of which the 
steps belong to the very structure and machinery 
of church and state. The word "learning" now 
means a knowledge of Greek literature, and the 
name "scholar" is accorded to none but those 
familiar with the works of Homer and his country- 
men. Within three years, at least six new metri- 
cal translations of the " Iliad " * have been added 
to the host previously existing. The Homeric 
poems have been placed, by more writers than one, 
by the side of the Holy Scriptures ; and Mr. Glad- 
stone, the distinguished statesman and churchman, 
in his voluminous work of " Studies on Homer," in- 
structs us, that " the poems of Homer may be viewed, 
in the philosophy of human nature, as the comple- 
ment of the earliest portion of the Sacred Records." 
Such is the extraordinary devotion, if not fanati- 

* By Lord Derby, Blaikie, Herschel, Dart, Wright, Simcoz, and 
othen. Also of the ^* Odyssey " by Worsley, Norgate, Musgnve, &c 
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cism, of the present day, which places the successful 
and imaginatire poetry of a semi-barbarous age 
above aU the acquirements which have since ren- 
dered our terrestrial life worth possessing. Its 
savage attributes, brute instincts, and exceptionable 
morality, override the more modern sentiments of 
humanity, honor, and Christian charity. The gods 
who preside in this scenic exhibition are tainted 
with every vice which has since degraded their sup- 
posed subordinates of the human race. Cruelty, 
revenge, deceit, hatred, unrelenting rancor, and un- 
bridled lust, are the qualities which call for appro- 
val in a generation professing to feel and practise 
virtues of an opposite nature. An exterminating 
war is undertaken for the sake of a vacillating 
adulteress, and its principal heroes quarrel impla- 
cably about the possession of their female slaves. 
Indomitable rage exalts and apologizes for all acts 
of injustice and atrocity. The consununation of 
heroism is to upbraid and then butcher a fallen foe. 
Ulysses, the hero of the " Odyssey," on his return 
home, winds up that poem by a wholesale slaughter 
of his disorganized subjects, hangs up a dozen cen- 
surable females in a row, and puts Melanthius to a 
lingering death by gradual mutilation, much after 
the manner of a modem Chinese execution, by vivi- 
section into inch-pieces. 

But there are lesser improprieties, which perhaps 
find a parallel in more modern times. Diomede and 
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Glaucus meet on the field of battle, and, instead of 
attending to their duty, which is to fight, they fall 
into a long discussion about their pedigrees, and 
compare the generations of men to leaves, — as poets 
in aU ages have done, firom Job to Dr. Beattie. 
The interview ends in a trading operation,. in which 
one party gets a set of golden arms in exchange 
for one of brass, the estimated value of which, by 
the statement, is not a tenth part of that of the 
former ; and although the bargain appears to have 
been arranged by Jupiter, who took away the brains 
of one of the parties for the purpose, nevertheless 
it might at the present day have been legally ac- 
counted a swindle of the first magnitude. 

Achilles, having killed Hector, drags him by the 
heels round the^ walls of Troy ; and in subsequent 
days recreates himself by repeating the same pro- 
cess three times round the tomb of Patroclus. This 
classical tale, the stereotyped wonder of the school- 
boys of Christendom, has its parallel in the story of 
the Oriental Caliph, who, having cut off the head 
of his enemy, afterwards occupied himself for twelve 
hours in kicking it round his courtyard. 

At the present day, men speak with enthusiasm 
of the ^' revival " of classical literature as the great 
event, era, and landmark of intellectual progress 
in modern times. Yet this so-called revival of 
literature was not the production of any new light. 
The best that can be said in its behalf is, that it was 
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a paxtial return to the state of things that existed 
in the Periclean and Augustan ages. And what 
men knew in either of those ages was not a tenth 
part of what they know now. Notwithstanding the 
traditional acclamation which has heralded their 
praise down to this time, we are not certain that 
these people excelled their remote descendants of 
the present day in any desirable acquisition or ac- 
complishment. In their gymnastic and musical 
exhibitions, they seem to have driven, spoken, sung, 
and danced with success, if not always with pro- 
priety. Their poetry, in its power of delighting the 
ear or moving the passions, may have been equal to 
ours, but was in no respect superior. Their foij^n- 
sic and popular oratory was elaborate, powerful, 
brilliant, and effective; and so at the present day 
are those of every cultivated nation in Europe and 
America. They had popular exhibitions of the 
drama, both comic and pathetic. The Greeks had 
bacchanalian orgies,« and the Romans gladiatorial 
combats, in which they publicly butchered captives 
in the presence of ferocious audiences, and threw 
.living victims to wild beasts for the amusement of 
crowds of refined spectators. The imtold horrors 
of their slavery have not often been thought of suffi- 
cient account to encumber minutely the pages of their 
history. In their social relations they were licen- 
tious and exquisitely depraved. In their domestic 
habits they were primitive, destitute, and uncleanly. 
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The absence of books and scarcity of writing made 
poptQar education a thing of impossibility. 

It is obvious, then, that, after the fluctuating con- 
tinuance of a most imperfect civilization for some 
thousands of years, a change, if it came at all, must 
come, not, as it has been wrongly supposed, in the 
form of a rejiaisaancey or reproduction of any thing 
that had existed before, but in the shape of a new 
creation, a new laying-out of unexplored territory, 
a new planting of virgin soil with seeds unknown to 
former cultivators, of seeds pregnant with an abun- 
dant harvest, with new fruits and flowers, worthy 
of the acceptance and enjoyment of an improved 
and appreciative race. 

The Reformation, the exodus of Greeks from Con- 
stantinople, the revival of letters, and the restora- 
tion of arts, are familiar words which mark the 
concurrent influence of different agencies in revolu- 
tionizing the social condition of men a few centuries 
ago. They are so many instruments by which the 
indispensable influence of Christianity has been 
truly and slowly developed to the world. But at 
the root of all these agencies, and deep and far 
beyond and above them, was the vivifying nurture 
of utilitarian science. The world mainly owes its 
present advanced and civilized state to the influence 
of certain physical discoveries and inventions of 
comparatively recent date, among which are con- 
spicuous the printing press, the mariner's compass, 
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the steam-engme, and the substitution of machinery 
for manual labor. The materials and agents for 
these and other like improvements have existed 
ever since the creation of the world ; but the minds 
of competent and qualified thinkers, being absorbed 
in less profitable studies, had not been turned efiect- 
ively upon them or upon their uses. There was 
electricity in the clouds, there were loadstones in 
the mountains, cataracts in rivers, and steam in 
household utensils. But the world rolled on ; em- 
pires and dynasties and ages of barbarism passed 
away, and left the minds of men engaged in super- 
stitious rites, in scholastic studies, and in fruitless 
or pernicious controversies. We owe the great debt 
of modem civilization to the enterprising, acute, 
patient, and £Eir-seeing innovators who, during the 
last few centuries, have broken away from the pre- 
scribed and beaten track of their predecessors, and 
have given their energies to developing, directing, 
and utilizing the illimitable forces of the material 
world. K these very men had given up their 
time to the objectless controversies of the schools, 
or to the more easy and agreeable studies of Latin 
and Greek, ignoring the great and vital problems 
of physical science, — the dark ages would still 
have prevailed in Europe, and America might have 
remained an undiscovered wilderness. 

The mere lapse of time furnishes notlung to 
human improvement. Neither does the endless 
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inculcation, on successive generations, of the obso- 
lete studies of their fathers. Metals might have 
slept in their ores, gunpowder in its elements, and 
steam in its inertest form, until doomsday ; and man* 
kind been none the wiser, if it had not happened 
that sagacious and persevering discoverers, under 
difficulties, persecutions, and perils, brought them 
successfully 'to light, and laid them at the feet of 
advancing civilization. It is not the perfected rail- 
road train, nor the passenger who successfully rides 
in it, that deserves our applause ; but it is the origi* 
nal and comprehensive minds that planned, organ* 
ized, and launched into successful operation this 
great acliievement of modern art. The telescope, 
the press, the compass, the chronometer, and the 
quadrant have wrought wonders for science and 
civilization; but the greater wonder is, how these 
things got invented at all, after the world had run for 
five thousand years in the beaten track of unproductive 
routine. 

It has been brought as an objection to the claims 
of utilitarian science, that most of its alleged dis- 
coveries have been lucky accidents, often made by 
ignorant persons, stumbled upon by chance, and 
not arrived at by philosophic induction or investiga- 
tion. As far as this is true, it is also true of every 
other step in the progress of human knowledge. 
No science, no development of complicated truth, 

no great advance in intellectual progress, has ever 

8 
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sprung full and finished into existence, like Adam 
from the hands of his Creator ; but, on the con- 
trary, they have all had their fortuitous and imper- 
fect beginnings, their feeble glimmerings, their 
uncertain and fluctuating advance, — their years, or 
more frequently centuries, during which they have 
groped their way to a distant and long-deferred 
maturity. The first languages were made by bar- 
barians, the first orations were spoken by savages, 
the first poems were probably war-songs, the first 
statues were hideous idols, the first histories were 
fabulous, unless possibly we except that part of 
them which is preserved for our edification in arrow- 
headed characters. Hundreds of years, and many 
introductory sciences, and many lives of labor, have 
been necessary to conduct almost any great dis- 
covery from its rude beginnings to its finished 
stages. The steam-engine was not perfected in a 
day, and the knowledge of the solar system was not 
stumbled upon in a night. Some of the greatest 
acquisitions of civilized life date back beyond tradi- 
tion. The native country of wheat is unknown; 
and the inventors of the plough and the ship, if 
known to the ancients, are not known to the mod- 
erns. There were, doubtless, navigators who were 
sailing before Jason, as much as there were brave 
men living before Agamemnon. Antiquarians and 
geologists are now enlightening us in regard to 
things as remote as a stone age and a bronze age ; 
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but they have not yet agreed in settling the period 
of the vinous age. The cultivation of the grape 
was a memorable step in human progress, to which 
we are indebted for some good and much evil. The 
Greeks gratefully ascribe it to Bacchus ; but the 
Jews rather give the credit to Noah, who planted a 
vineyard, and drank of the wine and was drunken. 
Yet neither Bacchus nor Noah could have produced 
the genuine "article" without some antecedent 
knowledge of husbandry for cultivation, mechanics 
for presses and receptacles, and of chemistry for 
fermentation. But, if it really happened that the 
experiment and its subsidiary sciences went hand 
in hand, it will serve to show that education of the 
mind and realization of its substantial results may 
sometimes be usefully combined in one and the 
same process. 

Horace says that we all write, both imlearned and 
learned. The same truth equally applies to dis- 
coverers. But, when sudden discoveries are made 
by unprepared persons, they are exceptions to the 
general rule of gradual growth, merely because their 
cardinal fact is so simple that it does not admit the 
consumption of time in its development. Thus a 
man may learn to swim in five minutes, and a gold 
mine or a continent may be, and has been, discov- 
ered in the twinkling of an eye. 

The arts, the poetry, and the oratory of the an- 
cients have with justice been made the subjects of 
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laudation in all times. But, as all refined nations, 
ancient and modern, have had their artists, orators, 
and poets, and as subjects of the same class have 
of necessitj been presented to all, it is not apparent 
that excellence belongs exclusively to anj age or lan- 
guage. Nor are we authorized to exalt anj one at 
the expense of degrading or overlooking the rest. 

Eloquence is not made in schools. Its elements 
exist in the brain, the heart, the voice, the pres- 
ence, none of which can be produced to order in 
academic institutions. Where they have been 
planted by nature, they may be raised, improved, 
and matured by cultivation ; and, when these con- 
ditions have been all combined, their manifestation 
has become irrepressible, whether it has been on 
the Bema of Athens, in the Forum of Rome, the 
Parliament of England, or the forests beyond the 
Alleghanies. " True eloquence," says Daniel Web- 
ster, **does not consist in speech. It cannot be 
brought from far. Labor and learning may toil for 
it, but they will toil in vain. Words and phrases 
may be marshalled in every way, but they cannot 
compass it. It must exist in the man, in the sub- 
ject, and in the occasion." 

Poetry has been produced in all recorded ages. 
But not every person is qualified to judge and com- 
pare the poetical productions of diflFerent times 
and countries. The poet must be bom; but the 
critic must be bom and educated. Our individual 
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capacity for pleasure and for dislike, in our esti- 
mate of poetry, varies not only in proportion to the 
qualities of the verse, the inspiration, and the com- 
position, but according to our own previous acquire- 
ments and our familiarity with the language in 
which the poetry is expressed. Pew men are equally 
proficient in all the languages cultivated in their 
time ; and therefore few men are properly qualified 
to appreciate and compare Homer, Dante, Goethe, 
and Shakespeare. But a man who has been trained 
from childhood to study and admire any one of 
these poets more than the rest, will not afterwards 
be likely to transfer his allegiance and postpone his 
adopted favorite to any other. An impartial judge 
of poetry would, at this day, be as great a phenom- 
enon as an impartial lover. Most refined nations 
have had their great and favorite poets; and for- 
tunately there is enough to applaud in the writings 
of all refined nations and tongues, without invidi- 
ous or exduaive verdicts of distinction accorded to 
any one of them. 

Good statues have been made in Greece, Italy, 
Denmark, Germany, and other coimtries. The hu- 
man form afibrds the same models for imitation 
now that it did two thousand years ago. It is con- 
ceded that artistic beauty, in feature, attitude, and 
expression, was first attained in perfection by the 
ancient Greeks, and has not since been surpassed by 
any of their successors. But the world is ever prone 
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to exclusive man-worship and class-worship, and 
often gives its oracular decisi<ms as to the relative 
excellence of works of art as it does on those of lit- 
erature, — upon traditionary and often hair-breadth 
differences of merit, which may be as undefined and 
unimportant as the relative claims to beauty of 
the oak and the elm in the forest, or as the dis- 
crepancy illustrated by Swift between Handel and 
Bononcini. It is not probable, that, if a presenta- 
ble representation of the human figure from any of 
the above-named countries were submitted for the 
first time to the most skilful critic, he could, by any 
power of discrimination, decide on its paternity. 

The classic architecture of Greece and Rome, 
irrespectively of its adaptation to modem uses, has 
probably received a more extensive approval than 
any of the peculiar styles of construction yet known. 
As architecture, unlike to painting and sculpture, 
is an arbitrary art, whose forms have no prototype 
in nature, the widest license is allowed to its char- 
acteristic and decorative elements. Dissimilar na- 
tions have adopted styles based upon their own 
traditions ; and these have been afterwards altered, 
modified, and combined by their successors, simply 
because monotony palls upon the eye, and fashion 
in architecture, like fashion in dress, is thought to 
require renovation. The great and typical struc- 
ture of different nations, the pyramids, temples, 
and cathedrals, are founded on the principle of 
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worship, either of man or deity; and, after their 
use has become general in a country, their fea- 
tures are long adhered to from mere habit and per- 
tinacity of national or sectarian pride. Thus the 
Gothic style, invented in the dark ages, is claimed 
by Pugin and other Roman Catholics under the 
name of " Christian," in contradistinction from 
what they opprobriously call " Pagan" architecture ; 
and the name of " English style " has in like man- 
ner been usurped for it by certain authorities, 
although the British cathedrals are generally later 
and smaller or lower than the great examples on 
the Continent. It is these accidents that have given 
it at the present day a dominating prevalence in 
church architecture ; and a perversely bad taste has 
in like manner led modern copyists to select the 
high, sharp roofs, which, from a distance, fill half 
the field of vision with a blank surface of tiles or 
slabs, in preference to the more beautiful and al- 
most classical low roofs of York and Gloucester 
Cathedrals, and King's College Chapel. 

But, after all, the great practical principle of adap- 
tation to a required purpose ultimately overrides 
all interfering considerations ; and any style, judi- 
ciously managed, may be made to combine the de- 
sirable results of ornament, fitness, eflFect, and use. 
The Greeks had the start of other European nations 
in questions both of simple and decorative construc- 
tion, — a vantage-ground which they also possessed 
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in literature and in many other things. This prior- 
ity of invention, added to earliness of full success, 
causes us justly to look back to them as the great 
fountains of correct and original taste. The orna- 
ments and arrangements of classic architecture, 
although not always suited to purposes of Northern 
convenience, yet as they attended the birth, so they 
have survived the decadence, of pure early art. The 
world still pays undivided homage to the Athenian 
Parthenon, — a useless monument of an abandoned 
mythology, — and it recognizes in ruins the majesty 
of the shifting rows of colunms which flank the 
so-called Basilica of Diocletian, at Palmyra. Like 
the epic poems of past ages, their construction is 
studied and admired; but their imitation is now 
unsatisfactory, if not impracticable. 

It has most commonly happened, that national 
and sectai'ian prepossessions, quite as much as laws 
of beauty, have given form to the architecture of 
diflferent occasions and countries. It was not with- 
out difficulty that Michael Angelo, Sir Christopher 
Wren, and others, replaced the mediaeval (Jothie 
with elements of the classical antique. Yet all 
prejudices succumb under the influence of time 
and moral change. If the religion of Mahomet 
shall ever become as obsolete as that of Jupiter 
now is. Christian churches of unquestioned beauty 
will arise with Moorish windows, towering minarets, 
and gorgeous Arabesques. 
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In its bearing on general studies, a knowledge 
of the etymology of words is often a convenient 
help in defining difficult shades of their meaning, 
and imprinting them on the memory. But, as peo- 
ple who are well versed in English literature gener- 
ally write well and speak well the English language, 
it is not indispensable for all students that they 
should complicate their labor by learning the same 
thing twice over, in diflTerent and sometimes discrep- 
ant forms. A man who draws in his house the water 
which is suitable for him need not trouble himself 
to visit its distant foimtain. The derivation of 
words is often curious and interesting, but not 
always important. A man who suffers a calamity 
gets neither consolation nor useful knowledge from 
the fact that the word " calamity " means a heap of 
corn ; and a lady in a ball-room, who is apprised 
that she is the cynosure of all eyes, would not 
necessarily be raised in her own esteem, had she 
been trained to understand that the word "cyno- 
sure " means a dog's tail. Education has not retro- 
graded since children at school ceased to learn the 
table of etymological meanings of proper names in 
the Old and New Testament. 

The simple fact is, that the true meaning of words 
is a thing which has got to be learned, in school or 
out of it. Learners may arrive at this meaning 
directly, by familiarizing themselves with the best 
writers who use these words ; or, circuitously, they 
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may first study the languages of preceding nations 
who used the roots of these words, and afterwards 
attend to the vernacular writers who use the words 
themselves. But there can be little doubt, that 
a better knowledge of the English language and 
literature will be obtained by a person who reads 
carefully fifty of the best English authors, than by 
one who reads only half that number, and devotes 
a corresponding amount of time to acquiring their 
etymologies from older languages. All are agreed 
that a knowledge of primitive words facilitates a 
knowledge of their derivatives, and that one lan- 
guage is often a stepping-stone to another. A 
knowledge of Latin facilitates a knowledge of Ital- 
ian, and the converse is equally true. Nevertheless, 
after we have eliminated all the derivative words, 
the stubborn fact still remains, that, as a labor ques- 
tion, two languages are harder to get than one. 

There were once great warriors on our continent, 
whose mysterious names were by interpretation 
« Split-log " and " Walk-in-the-water." Pew of us 
will ever know how sonorous and imposing were 
these appellations when uttered in their original 
tongues. But the students of affinities and deriva- 
tions will perhaps find them, when properly studied, 
to be no less instructive and awe-inspiring than 
the Homeric epithets, korutJiaiohSy hippodamos, and 
ehalkokorustes. 

The terminology of science has in modern times 
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given rise to a vast creation of words necessary to 
supply th« noinenclatures which mark and preserve 
the discoveries of successive generations. The ex- 
isting words of living languages are not well suited 
to this purpose, inasmuch as ambiguity results from 
adding new meanings to old terms. In this case, 
therefore, it is better to resort to the dead languages 
for our names, selecting such as are euphonious 
and pertinent, than to invent artificial words which 
might not possess these qualities. The smooth and 
often melodious sounds which we take from the 
Greek and Latin are more pleasing to the ear than 
the harsh names which we have drawn from the 
Arabic, German, and English. The word " alkali " 
always looks uncouth ; and so does even the unclassi- 
cal '' potassium," when we call up its English origin. 
The boimdless nomenclature of Natural History bids 
fair to exhaust the resources of all languages, as it 
has already done of most brains that have set about 
its amplification and its reduction to use. 

In sciences as small as Pharmacy and Materia 
Medica, many of the authorized books keep up a 
double expression of names and formulas in Latin 
and English. This superfluous custom has its 
origin either in antiquated routine or in the myste- 
rious importance which the vulgar are expected to 
attach to the words of an unknown tongue. But 
the ostentation of using a learned language is often 
merely a cloak for ignorance, and leads to the 
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abbreviation in medical prescriptions of words which 
the writers coald not always trust themselves to fill 
out at length. Even high pharmaceutical authori- 
ties are not. always immaculate in their Latinity; 
and the London College of Physicians, in its " Phar- 
macopoeia/' expresses the genitive of the plant rose- 
mary by " rosmarini," instead of the undoubted 
rorismarini of the classics. 

Lord Macaulay, notwithstanding the unfavorable 
opinion which has been already cited from him in re- 
gard to the philosophy of the ancients, has, in some 
of his later writings, bestowed on the people of 
Athens the highest praise for their great accomplish- 
ments in oratory, poetry, the drama, and indeed 
every kind of artistic and literary excellence. These 
accomplishments, which all admit, were well suited 
to the sensuous, impulsive, and ardent temperament, 
of the Athenian Greeks, who were an extraordinary 
people, reared and ripened in the youth of literary 
civilization. Prom their priority of culture, they 
became objects of admiration to ancient imitators, 
and have remained beacons of classical light in all 
succeeding time. The sublime and comprehensive 
eulogy bestowed on them by Macaulay, in his review 
of Mitford's " Greece," has itself become classical, 
even though the independent philosopher is, in this 
instance, merged in the laudator temporis actu We 
are carried along by his imperious and sweeping 
assimiptions, until we grow unconscious that it is 
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the reviewer, and not his subject, that is blearing us 
away. It is one of those cases where the eloquence 
of a great advocate gives dignity, worth, and irre- 
sistible force, to any cause he may be^ employed to 
defend. No one denies that the city of Athens, 
within its narrow confines, held a great and won- 
derful people. No one is disposed to deny, that 
Demosthenes was a transcendent orator, Pericles a 
great administrator, and Homer a surpassing genius 
and poet. But if any one goes further, and says 
there have not been equally great orators, states- 
men, and poets in every prominent modern nation, 
he commits a great mistake. It is not necessary to 
go into the ostentation of enimierating great names ; 
but we do not risk much in saying, that in the pres- 
ent age causes are as well argued, judicial tribunals 
as cogently addressed, senates and popular assem- 
blies as powerfully swayed, as they ever have been 
heretofore, or probably ever will be hereafter. And 
we may with equal safety assert, that the imaginative 
works, the poems, dramas, novels, and other fictions 
of the modem period, in their characters, scenes, 
narratives, and pictures, take as powerful a hold on 
the deepest sensibilities of our nature as any corre- 
ponding productions ever did on the most cultivated 
and sensitive of our predecessors. The tears of 
Andromache, the grovelling of Priam, the wails 
of Hecuba, and the wrongs and revenge of Medea, 
wake powerfully our inmost susceptibilities. But, 
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in deep pathos and delicate and unselfish tender- 
ness, they are inferior to many hundreds of well- 
known productions which have sprung from the 
refined literature and the perceptive and exquisitely 
cultivated taste of the present age. What homage 
should we not pay to a newly recovered classic, 
which should bring to us any thing half so pure, so 
irresistibly touching, so deeply and passionately ten- 
der, as the lines to Thyrza, the Italian girl's hymn 
to the Virgin, or Thekla at her lover's grave ! 

K we should allow to modern productions but a 
part of the assumptive and gratuitous praise which 
is now bestowed upon the classics, we should at once 
say, that Grecian verse and Grecian oratory have 
furnished nothing which modern times have not 
fully equalled ; and that Grecian progress in knowl- 
edge is relatively excelled a hundred times by the 
creative and mductive achievements even of our 
own century. 

The advocacy by Macaulay of Athenian society 
is the special plea of a gifted and skilful barrister, 
who makes his cause acceptable by dilating on its 
most popular and captivating features. It must be 
observed, that the articles written by him on Mit- 
ford's " Greece" and on " the Athenian orators " are 
not dictated by a special love of Athens so much as 
by a proclivity for democracy and democratic princi- 
ples. The cause of Athens against Sparta covers a 
powerful and eloquent argument for popular rights 
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and privileges, against oligarchic usurpation. It 
may be considered a rebuke to the monopolists, 
landholders, aud Tories of England, administered 
to the person of Mr. Mitford and the doctrines 
which he advocates. 

The traditionary bias which has so long prevailed 
in England has been transmitted, in an operative de- 
gree, to the schools and colleges of the United States. 
It is the part of wisdom that we accept and avail 
ourselves of the desirable advantages of this inherit- 
ance, but, at the same time, beware of its excess. 

Classical literature is the aid and the ornament, 
and may well enter into the foundation of the 
most liberal form of education. But it is not all in 
all that the world now requires. The foundation 
should not be so large that the individual owner 
will not live to see a superstructure; nor should 
the ornament be allowed to crowd out what is per- 
manent, necessary, or useful. The knowledge of 
extraordinary things is not so indispensable as the 
knowledge of common things. A man may be 
highly accomplished in classic facts and quotations, 
and in the use of Greek particles, accents, and me- 
tres, and yet be the dupe of other men who build 
his house, or dictate his taste, or educate his chil- 
dren. Vast numbers of our college graduates, in 
a few years, have forgotten their Greek and Latin, 
and are toiling to make up their deficient French, 
chemistry, and mechanics, that they may under- 
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stand their newspaper, manage the case of their 
constituents, clients, or patients, or conduct the in- 
stitutions of which they are directors. 

By the statements of our Latin schools, five or 
six years are now necessary to prepare boys for 
entering Harvard or Yale. When Webster and 
Everett entered college, two years were amply suffi- 
cient for this purpose ; and this limited preparation 
did not prevent them and others from becoming 
great men. The prevailing cry, at the present day, 
is for raising the standard of education. Should it 
not rather be for providing the means of education, 
and of selecting, organizing, and administering ex- 
isting knowledge to the best purpose and advan- 
tage ? Those of us who love, and with humble 
proficiency delight in the solace of the classics, are 
in no danger of advocating their exclusion from 
colleges. But a more moderate proficiency than 
that which is now required might suffice to com- 
mand entrance to the precincts of our universities, 
where provision is made for carrying them to any 
degree of desirable perfection, by those few who 
elect to make them afterwards a prominent pursuit. 
In the meanwhile, an even-handed distribution is 
asked of time, opportunity, and honors, for that 
oHier and more numerous class of students who 
would wish to obtain a corresponding proficiency 
in English and modern literature and languages, in 
progressive sciences, and in useful and elegant arts. 
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The sciolism which now leads incompetent men to 
profess a knowledge of every thing, will be unneces- 
sary when accredited scholarship is allowed to flow 
in channels which are separately recognized and duly 
honored. 

In England, probably more than in any other 
country at the present day, a preponderating and 
almost exclusive importance is given, in leading 
educational institutions, to the study of Greek and 
Latin classics. This preponderance has been made 
the subject of animadversion on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and has revived a controversy .by no 
means new in the annals of literature. It dates 
back for at least two centuries. More than fifty 
years ago, one of the most acute scholars of the age, 
Sidney Smith, himself bred up in the thorough 
nurture of classical education, has expressed the 
following among many similar opinions: — 

<' To almost every Englishman, up to the age of three 
or four and twenty, classical learning has been the great 
object of existence ; and no man is very apt to suspect, or 
very much pleased to hear, that what 'he has done for so 
long a time was not worth doing. This classical literature 
reminds every man of the scenes of his childhood, and 
brings to his fancy several of the mest pleasing associa- 
tions which we are capable of forming. A certain sort of 
vanity, also, very naturally grows among men occupied by 
a common pursuit Classical quotations are the watch- 
words of scholars, by which they distinguish each other 
from the ignorant and illiterate ; and Greek and Latin in 
sensibly become almost the only test of a cultivated mind." 
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**ThtLt vast advantages may be derived from classical 
learning there can be no doubt The advantages which 
may be derived from classical learning, by the English 
mode of teaching, involve another and a very different 
question; and we will venture to say, that there never 
was a more complete instance, in any country, of sach ex- 
travagant and overacted attachment to any branch of 
knowledge, as that which obtains in this country with 
regard to classical knowledge. A young .Englishman goes 
to school at six or seven years old, and he remains in a 
course of education till twenty-three or twenty-four years 
of age. In all that time, his sole and exclusive occupation 
is in learning Latin and Greek ; he has scarcely a notion 
that there is any other kind of excellence ; and the great 
system of facts with which he is the most perfectly 
acquainted are the intrigues of the heathen gods." . • . 
<< These facts the Englbh youth get by heart as soon as 
they quit the nursery ; and are most sedulously and indus- 
triously instructed in them, till the best and most active 
part of life is passed away. Now, this long career of 
classical learning we may, if we please, denominate a 
foundation ; but it is a foundation so far above ground, that 
there is absolutely no room to put any thing upon it If 
you occupy a man with one thing until he is twenty-four 
years of age, you have exhausted all hils leisure time : he 
is called into the world, and compelled to act ; or he is sur- 
rounded with pleasure, and thinks and reads no more. If 
you have neglected to put other things in him, they will 
never get in' afterwards ; if you have fed him only with 
words, he will remain a narrow and limited being to the 
end of his existence. 

" An infinite quantity of talent is annually destroyed in 
the universities of England by the miserable jealousy and 
ignorance of ecclesiastical instructors. It is vain to say 
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that we haye produced great men under this system. 
We have produced great men under all systems. Every 
Englishman must now pass half his life in learning Latin 
and Greek; and classical learning is supposed to have 
produced the talent which it has not been able to extin- 
guish. It is scarcely possible to prevent great men from 
rising up under any system of education, however bad." 

The foregoing is a part of the testimony of one 
of the best known and most sagacious scholars in 
Great Britain, on the exaggerated value attached to 
classical learning in that country, and the waste of 
time expended in its acquisition, to the exclusion 
of better and more necessary things. And the same 
authority may at least shake the stability of our 
faith as to the point, whether the list of great men, 
so frequently cited as having been educated at the 
classical institutions of England, have become great 
through the agency of their special training; or 
whether, on the contrary, they haye become great in 
spite of it, as it often happens in regard to other 
results in other places. 

With these anti-classical sentiments of Sidney 
Smith we may contrast those of Mr. Gladstone, long 
the champion and apostle of the English aristocracy 
and English Church, some of whose ultra-opinions 
have already been cited in these remarks. Mr. Glad- 
stone has given to the world three solid octavo vol- 
umes on '' Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age," 
as a contribution to fill partially whatever chasm 
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may remain among the pre-existing tomes of Ho- 
meric lore and Homeric controversy. Prom the 
seriousness with which the subject is approached, 
it would seem as if an extensive consecration was 
now required to take place in human life and 
education, comparable to the religious dedication of 
monastic forms and ages. "An immense price," 
says he, " is already paid by the youth of this country 
for classical acquirement. It is the main effort of 
the first spring-tide of their intellectual life. It is 
to be hoped that this price will continue to be 
paid by all those who are qualified to profit by the 
acquisition; and that though of other knowledge 
much more will hereafter be gained than heretofore, 
yet of this there shall on no account be less. Still, 
viewing the greatness of the cost, which consists in 
the chief energies of so many precious years, it 
highly concerns us to see that what we get in return 
is good, both in measure and in quality." In view- 
ing the ma^tude of the present deficiency he says, 
" The study of Homer in our universities is as yet 
below the point to which it is desirable that it should 
be carried ; and the same study, carried on at our 
public schools, neither is nor can be a fitting substi- 
tute for what is thus wanting at the universities." 

It may be, that, in the progress of destiny, the 
world is yet to be divided into Homeric and anti- 
Homeric factions. The avalanche of Greek litera- 
ture, which seems to be descending on the old world 
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ill the form of a new reyiyal, may saturate that 
favored region with discoveries and interpretations 
of things unknown in the days of Pericles or Person. 
Mr. Gladstone astonishes us with the labors of a cer- 
tain man, who spent his whole life in endeavors to 
elucidate the meaning of a single Homeric word ; 
and coolly adds, "Such a disproportion between 
labor and its aims is somewhat startling ; yQt it is 
hardly too much to say, that no amount of exertion 
spent upon the great classics of the world, and 
attended with any amount of real result, is really 
thrown away." 

In regard to the impending deluge of Grecian 
literature, we may reasonably hope that our own 
hemisphere at least will be relatively spared, inas- 
much as we have a Pacific Railroad to be built and 
a nation to be reconstructed, all which may absorb 
the superfluous energies of our people for some 
years to come. We may safely leave to our trans- 
atlantic fnends the leading glory of farther investi- 
gating and expounding the old classics, hoping that 
no devoted student of any Grecian nodosity will be 
obliged hereaftrcr to console himself with the candid 
yet melancholy reflection of Grotius, Vitam perdidi 
operate nihil agendo. 

A seminary of learning, and especially a univer- 
sity, cannot be perfect unless it is adapted to the 
character and wants of all those whom it professes 
to educate. To eflect this adaptation, at least in 
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this country, it is Becessaxy to take into view the 
individual position of students, their aptitude for 
particular studies, the amount of time which they 
can afford to devote to the acquirement of educa- 
tion, their probable sphere and destination in life, — 
not omitting the more general considerations of pub- 
lic want, and the need of men duly trained for par- 
ticular professions. Above all, it is necessary to 
consider the changing and continually renovated 
state of things which grows from intellectual and 
social progress, the vastness of the field which is 
always waiting for cultivation, the impossibility of 
learning all that is to be learned, and the difficulty 
of selecting in each case what is best to be learned. 
And we are compelled to consider, that, in the cases 
of many young persons, every day spent in the study 
of superfluous and inapplicable classics is a day 
deducted from the pursuit of profitable and indis- 
pensable knowledge. 

The educational loaf on which the community are 
fed has already increased to many times its former 
size. It was once so small, that classical literature 
might have constituted one4ialf of it. It is now so 
large, that a lifetime cannot compass it; and the 
same fractional ratio for an arbitrary division 
would be unjust and absurd. The lawgivers of 
education and the purveyors of learning must 
institute a new basis of distribution; just as they 
would proceed in districting anew a territory which 
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should be found excessively or tmequally popu- 
lated. 

Few persons now deny, that the study of the an- 
cient languages and ancient authors assists to fill 
and to strengthen the mind, to enlarge the sphere 
of thought, and to improve, polish, and amplify the 
power of expression. It has also the present pres- 
tige of acquired currency in the educated world, 
and may well form a constituent part of the most 
acceptable as well as liberal culture. But it should 
not monopolize the room which is now too scanty for 
other indispensable pursuits. Classical learning, like 
music and painting, will refine, delight, and elevate 
the mind of a susceptible person ; but it will not 
bring him up to the intellectual demands of the 
present period. There are other things that, in 
this age and coimtry, press upon his attention and 
time, in comparison with which classical learning is 
already obliged to be subordinated. No man now 
quotes Greek and Latin in the pulpit or on the 
stage, in Congress or in a popular assembly. But 
it will not do for an aspirant for social influence or 
distinction to be ignorant of the great moving- 
springs and channels of modem industry and prog- 
ress, of the science of government, the constitutioii 
of his own country, the laws of society and of na- 
tions, the geographical, social, and commercial rela- 
tions of the world, the leading questions of finance 
and political economy, the properties of bodies and 
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their values, uses, aptitudes, relations, and actions 
upon each other. He should not be ignorant of the 
laws of animal and vegetable life, or of the sources 
of agricultural and mineral wealth. These, with 
moral science, modern languages, and the vast do- 
main of English literature, may profitably replace 
much of the labor and time now expended in col- 
leges on the hypertrophy of classical learning. 

The dead languages are dead. No man expects 
hereafter to create new Greek or Roman classics, 
even if such were needed. But modern sciences 
and studies are full of vitality, of expansion, of 
progress present and yet to be. A new thought, an 
inviting theory, or an important want, needs only 
to be announced, &nd at once a thousand eager eyes 
and acute minds are turned upon its development. 
If nine hundred fail of success, their very failure 
has better qualified them for fiiture effort. K one 
succeeds, the world is revolutionized. 

A few years ago, men witnessing the efiect of an 
electric current on the magnetic needle wondered 
if a motive force could not be transmitted with elec- 
tric speed to an electric distance. A few years ago, 
men looking at their faces in a glass wondered if 
such an image could not be fixed on a plane surface, 
by the agency of actinic rays. A few years ago, 
men toiling slowly and wearily on highway roads 
wondered if the fatigue and loss of time could not 
be saved by some better mode of conveyance. A 
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few years ago, men about to undergo surgical ope- 
rations wished in vain that the attendant pain 
might in some way be averted. The solution of all 
these problems is now achieved by the triumphs of 
utilitarian science. The nineteenth century, one- 
third of which is yet to come, has already converted 
all these wants and wonders into physical and his- 
torical facts. Would the recovery of the lost books 
of Livy, the orations of Hortensius, or the poems of 
Sappho, be any compensation for the loss of any 
one of these from among our own cotemporaneous 
revelations ? 



